66               LET THERE BE SCULPTURE

a symbolic work of combined simplicity and ornate decora-
tion, and no doubt influenced by antique carving. For me
its merit lay in its being a direct carving and on a grand
scale. When it was finished I threw open my studio and had
it shown, and what notice there was in the Press was singularly
favourable. I never looked forward to the reception the work
was to receive at the hands of the Paris authorities. The
Evening Standard, which had attacked my Strand Statues
with such virulence, took a different tone ant! oven headed
its article, " Mr, J, Epstein's dignified sculpture ".l

The work was transported to Paris and erected in its place
over the remains of Oscar Wilde* It actually is u tomb and
not just a grave monument. On the buck of the tomb is
carved the inscription:

And alien tears shall fill for him
Pity's long-broken urn
For his mourners will bo outcast nwn,
And outcasts always mourn,

When I arrived at Pfcre Lachaiso ccmetwy and miw the
monument finally in place, I was suddenly confronted with
a formidable apparition in tho shape of u cerUttn CornloKso do
Brement, who upbraided me for what she considered u horriblo
iasult to her; dear dead friend Oscar. At tho nume time she
informe^.me. that she had come to get a story for the Paris
Daily Mail, of course a story that woukl not bo to my credit.
I recall that this Comtesse de Broxnent, an American lady,
very large, and very blonde, had been brought to my studio
in London to see the finished carving, and had with difficulty
been persuaded to leave the studio. Her admiration was
such that she had asked me if she could see tho monument ut
midnight, and preferably by moonlight* I of course refused
this, and here she was filled with indignation. As I remained
calm her hysteria died down, and whan, I loft she was kneeling
at the foot of the carving crossing herself and murmuring
prayers.

* This article will be found in the Appendk: The Tomb of
Wilde:   1912.